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CLASS AND CASTE 
III. SEGREGATION AND SUBORDINATION 



EDWARD ALSWORTH ROSS 
University of Wisconsin 



In case the sense of worth difference sharpens to such a point 
that the social superior shuns fellowship and intermarriage with the 
inferior, society comes to be made up of closed hereditary classes. 
Thus among the Saxons of the eighth century social divisions were 
cast-iron, and the law punished with death the man who should 
presume to marry a woman of rank higher than his own. The 
Lombards killed the serf who ventured to marry a free woman, 
while the Visigoths and Burgundians scourged and burned them 
both. Among the early Germans a freedman remained under the 
taint of ancestral servitude until the third generation, i.e., until he 
could show four free-born ancestors. 

As class lines harden, the upper class becomes more jealous of 
its status and resists or retards the admission of commoners, how- 
ever great their merit or wealth. In the later Roman Empire — 
the law did not absolutely prohibit a curial from rising to another grade in 
society, but it made his progress so slow and difficult that escape by legal 
means was possible to very few. Even when a man had surmounted all 
barriers and become an imperial functionary or a senator, his children born 
before his elevation were retained in their original rank and his property 
remained liable for the municipal charges of his class. If a man attempted 
to hasten his rise or his deliverance by overleaping some of the stages of duty 
he was sent back to the original starting point. 1 

In this way birth or purity of blood becomes more decisive for 
social status than the differences of occupation or wealth which 
raised up the original social inequalities. Worth distinctions which 
in their early form may stimulate the ambitious to do their best 
become paralyzing as they stiffen into caste, because they grant no 
recognition to individual achievement. 

1 Dill, Roman Society, p. 214. 
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The social distance between castes may become too great for 
the bond of common nationality to overcome. The nobles of the 
Middle Ages lived in their caste rather than in their people and 
felt themselves closer to the nobles of another nation than to the 
commons of their own. Something of this spirit has lived on in 
Poland. Says Palmer: 

One might almost say that the Poles consist of two separate races, so 
entirely distinct are the nobility from the great mass of the nation. To this 
complete separation between nobles and peasants nearly all the troubles of 
Poland have been due in the past. The Polish aristocracy is, in fact, a caste 
entirely apart from the people. This, it is true, is also the case among the 
aristocracies of nearly all continental countries, but in hardly any other 
nationality is the gulf so wide as almost to exclude the possibility of mutual 
feelings of respect. The Austro-German nobles, though no less a caste, are 
as a rule decidedly proud of the Germanic peasantry, and regard them as 
infinitely superior to those of other races. The Magyar nobles have, perhaps, 
an even higher opinion of the peasantry of their own nationality. The Polish 
peasant, on the contrary, is not regarded with greater contempt by the Aus- 
trians, Prussians, or Russians than he is, with rare exceptions, by nobles of 
his own race. 1 

Even to female beauty and charm the caste line may show itself 
adamant. The daughter of a rich American who marries a titled 
European is rarely admitted to her husband's rank. She is made 
to feel the farmer's or workingman's blood in her veins, the taint 
of usefulness in her ancestors. The American wife of a high-caste 
Austrian or German is not invited to the homes of her husband's 
friends, nor recognized socially. This rather than ill treatment by 
the husband is the cause of the divorces, scandals, and miseries which 
have followed many such international marriages. 

The attitude of aloofness shows itself first in the highest class, 
but presently the intermediate classes become infected with snob- 
bery, and each grade shrinks from all below it. In England the 
wholesale tradesman looks down upon the retail tradesman, 
the latter looks down upon his clerk, the clerk looks down upon the 
woman who lets him lodgings, and she in turn looks down on the 
man who cobbles her shoes. In reverse, the man who works with 
his hands looks up to the petty shopkeeper and he looks up to the 
big tradesman. This one looks up to the banker or manufacturer, 

1 Austro-Hungarian Life in Town and Country, pp. 77-78. 
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who looks up to the landed gentry, who look up to the peers, while 
at the apex of the whole organization stands the throne. 

Each class avoids its supposed inferiors as if their presence 
tainted the air. In India low-caste people are excluded from the 
temples. In England there is a rule that the railway porter shall 
not put anyone into an apartment occupied by one of the nobility. 
Moreover, a holder of a first-class or a second-class ticket is entitled 
to a refund in case a passenger with a ticket of a lower class (his 
own compartment being full) is put in his compartment. The 
theory is that the ticket holder has paid for exclusiveness as well 
as for accommodation. An American university crew about to 
row in an English regatta was challenged on the ground that 
according to the regulations the contesting crews must be "gentle- 
men," while in fact some of the American oarsmen were working 
their way through college! In a quiet way the lowly born, save 
the winners of scholarships, are effectually excluded from the great 
endowed schools like Eton, Harrow, and Rugby, and from the two 
old universities. 

Among ourselves the great focal points of caste spirit are army 
and navy. A junior officer seen talking in a human way to an 
enlisted man or "putting" a hand on his shoulder is reprimanded. 
The lieutenant marrying the daughter of a sergeant is boycotted 
and driven from the army. An officer has been known to raise a 
disturbance in a theater on finding his seat next to that of a sergeant, 
and an admiral has recorded objection on class grounds to the com- 
missioning of a gallant chief of a battleship gun squad. 

As society becomes aristocratic, humane feeling becomes class- 
bound. Thus an English newspaper gave thanks that while six 
hundred persons lost their lives in a Chicago theater fire, none of 
them was of any distinction. On the other hand, tenderness for 
the highborn makes even-handed justice impossible. It was easy to 
find law for imprisoning Stead, the fearless London journalist who 
in his "Maiden Tribute to Modem Babylon" exposed the villanies 
of men in high social position, but. none was found for punishing 
the villains themselves. The worst discoveries of the commission 
which investigated the frauds committed by British officers in the 
purchase of army stores during the Boer War were never made 
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public, because of the eminence of the persons involved. No doubt 
their own class ostracized them, but it would not give the lowborn 
a handle for scoffing. 

Inequality is never so hopeless as when the inferior becomes 
dependent for security or livelihood upon the favor of the social 
superior. Before the reign of law the weak had to seek the pro- 
tection of the strong. In Homeric times power regularly fell to 
the strong hand. Amidst conditions of insecurity, the submitting 
of one's self to the powerful constituted a kind of insurance; one 
consented to periodic exactions and dues in order to escape utter 
ruin. So men commended their lives and goods to individuals who 
appeared to be strong enough to protect them unless, indeed, they 
fell directly beneath such power through being conquered by it. 

The feudalism Caesar found among the Gauls sprang neither 
from the conquest of one people by another nor yet from the fidelity 
of retainers to a military chief, but arose out of economic inequality 
coupled with state weakness. The state, being rudimentary, was 
unable to exact obedience of the great as well as of the small. 
Hence, the weak man, finding no shelter in the public powers, 
became an ambact, i.e., he sought the support of some strong man 
and paid for it with service. He addressed himself to one of the 
great men and besought protection against all other grandees. 

If the state, instead of keeping the social classes in balance, 
recruits its officials chiefly from the superior class, the lower orders 
will sink into dependence. Thus, under the Roman Empire justice 
was administered, not as with us by experts, but by high function- 
aries such as governors and prefects, all chosen from the senatorial 
nobility. Between the official and the local nobles soon grew up 
such fellow-feeling and mutual favor that ordinarily no man of 
humble station could win a lawsuit against a noble. Accordingly 
the weak man seeking justice had to provide himself with a powerful 
patron. 

The handing over of state powers to the social superiors instead 
of committing them to paid and responsible public servants com- 
pletes the subjection of those economically dependent on such 
superiors. Says Fustel de Coulanges of the effects of the grants 
of immunity by the Frankish kings of the seventh century: 
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Imagine a well-constituted administrative corps of dukes, counts, and 
centeniers who should be faithful representatives of the State and who should 
command the obedience of the people; it will be impossible that the great 
landowner should become an absolute master. In the public functionary the 
weak will find a support. Freemen will have no need of other patronage. The 
small landowners will not be under the necessity of yielding up themselves and 
their holdings. Tenants will have a regular contract and the guaranty of the 
laws. Freedmen and coloni will have certain well-defined rights. Even the 
serfs will be protected. But behold, the grant of immunity removes the public 
functionary, forbidding him "to enter." For the great landowner such an 
officer no longer exists nor does he exist for the mixed population inhabiting 
the domains of the great landowner. 1 

With justice, police, and power of taxation all in the hands of 
the proprietor the dependence of this population upon him becomes 
very great. 

Economic calamity bearing particularly upon the smaller 
property-holders will crush them into permanent dependence in 
case the law tolerates such a relation. The loss of an independent 
status by the petty landowners of the Roman Empire seems to have 
been connected with wars and disasters in the third century, which 
brought many farmers into debt to the great proprietors. This 
burden, together with the advantage of the big man in all legal 
contests, compelled great numbers to part with their land by pre- 
tended sale or gift and to occupy it under the precarium tenure. 

The small peasant who solicited protection began by transferring 
to the protector almost everything he had. He did not leave his 
holding, but his sons had no claim on it. By donation or fictitious 
sale the man transferred the land to his protector receiving in return 
a gracious permission to live out his days upon it. The proprietor 
might impose on the precarist any conditions he pleased. He 
might exact an annual rental or require manifestations of gratitude 
and deference, the obsequium. Since formal contract defined the 
dependent's obligations, he might be lawfully dispossessed at any 
moment. His tenure was entirely at the pleasure of the patron. 
Hence he must gain and constantly keep the good will of the great 
man. He had to be always in the attitude of a suppliant. Short 
of slavery no system more destructive of manliness can be imagined; 

1 Origines du systeme fiodal, pp. 411, 412. 
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yet under the later Empire freemen and property-owners unshel- 
tered by the state were continually turning over their holdings to 
neighboring great proprietors, in order to receive them again under 
a precarious tenure. The church bitterly denounced the spread of 
the practice, but was unable to arrest it. 

The outcome of the unchecked exercise of economic power is 
thus described by Fustel de Coulanges: 

Clientage spread till it embraced the majority of people. Besides his 
slaves and coloni the household of a rich man included a numerous personnel 
of clients, some of high birth and rank. 

The society of the Roman Empire looked monarchic. But by the regime 
of the great landowner and by the practice of patronage it was thoroughly 
aristocratic. Insensibly the freeman had formed the habit of becoming a 
subject, not of the State or of the prince, but of another man. Everywhere 
was the patron, the seigneur; everywhere, too, the client. Under its various 
forms clientage embraced all classes, constituting, as it were, a staircase where 
men ranged themselves in a hierarchy. 1 

When the English government became mistress of the Scottish 
Highlands, the law, by construing the chief-clansman relation as 
if it were the landlord-tenant relation, plunged the bulk of the 
Highlanders into a condition of acute economic dependence. Says 
Professor John Stuart Blackie: 

Absolute freedom of contract between any two parties implies perfect 
equality of social position, and perfect independence as to the consequence of 
accepting or rejecting the offered conditions of the contract, but how little this 
is the case as between a small Irish or Highland tenant and a big landlord. 
To talk of freedom of contract between an omnipotent Hebridean Chamberlain 
and a poor Highland crofter is a trick of verbal legerdemain. The poor High- 
land crofter, whose situation has been made uncomfortable by a factorial 
ordinance in favor of a big farmer or a deerstalker, has no resource, he must 
accept the unfavorable conditions, or wander into another glen, where he will 
quite possibly find the fences of another deer forest barring his way, or drift 
in despair into the black slums of some smoky Glasgow. 2 

As to the withering of character under such dependence, Pro- 
fessor Blackie remarks: 

If, under the pressure of the dreadful thunderclouds of eviction, Donald 
had sometimes shown more of the cunning of the fox than the boldness of the 

1 Origines du syst&me ftodal,, pp. 245-47. 
'Scottish Highlanders and Land Laws, pp. 136-37. 
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lion, he is only doing what a moral necessity imposed upon him, as indeed it 
would upon any body of human beings associated together under like unfavor- 
able influences. When fear of penal loss and arbitrary treatment becomes the 
dominant element in the feelings of a whole people, their only defence seems 
to lie in a retreat behind the shield of habitual untruthfulness and resignation. 
How deeply this has poisoned the blood of the Irish Celts in these latter days! 

At the beginning of the American regime in the Philippines the 
mass of the agricultural Filipinos were tenants on large estates. 
The owner was the amo or master; his tenants were his dependientes. 
Most of them were hereditary bonded debtors of the amo. The 
debtor himself might not know the origin of the obligation which 
came down to him from his father, he was ignorant of its amount, 
nor did he understand how it increased or might be decreased. In 
crisis or trouble he appealed to his amo, thus adding new links to 
his chain. He had nothing laid by for the future nor any means 
of storing food to carry him from one harvest to the next. The 
dependientes were bound, not only to work for the amo on account 
of their "debts," but also to stand by him in all matters. They 
supported the political party he supported. If he took part in a 
revolution they fought for him, and if he joined the Aglipay seces- 
sion from the Catholic church, they also became Aglipayanos. 

Throughout the western part of South America from the Rio 
Grande to Cape Horn, free agricultural labor as we know it does 
not exist. Slavery has disappeared, but the institution of peonage 
binds the rural masses to the owners of the haciendas. In southern 
Colombia, for example, four days in each week the agricultural 
laborer is bound to work at a wage of from five to ten cents a day 
in return for the use of a plot for his house and truck patch. Of 
course, such pitiful earnings do not suffice for the needs of his 
family, so he is obliged to run into debt to his amo for money or 
supplies. Since he can never work off this debt and the law does 
not permit him to leave the estate until it is liquidated, the peon 
becomes virtually a serf bound to work all his life for a nominal 
wage. He can change employers only in case someone pays his 
debt, and this binds him to a new master. In general, the rural 
population of the tropical parts of Latin America are in a like state 
of dependence and subserviency. 
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The appearance of very large employers in places remote from 
the centers of population, monopolizing employment of a certain 
kind or within a certain district, as also the more and more cun- 
ningly concerted action of employers, through their associations, 
are creating in some parts of the United States a half-feudal de- 
pendence of the wage-earner. Workingmen are herded in com- 
pany towns, lodged in company houses, forced to trade at company 
stores, paid in company money, and hampered in their comings, 
goings, and meetings by armed company underlings. In some 
cases even churches and schools are built and controlled by the 
company. Moreover, a hundred lumber companies united in an 
association may confront the applicant for labor with a printed 
form to sign, in which he declares that he is competent to do the 
work required and is familiar with all its duties, and furthermore 
requests his previous employers to furnish the company informa- 
tion as to his character and record. This means that as condition 
of obtaining employment the applicant must waive his right to sue 
under the law for injuries received in the course of his work and to 
sue under the law for defamation of character. 

SUBORDINATION AND FIXITY 

When the inferiors are severally in a state of dependence upon 
the superiors, the healthful circulation of families between the 
upper and the nether levels in the social system ceases. The upper 
people, even if they are victors in a universal rivalry to accumulate 
and rise, curb and stifle this rivalry in order to bequeath to their 
children their own high social position. Competition is too clogged 
and feeble to bring about rearrangements of the elements in society. 
There is no staircase by which brogans may mount and patent- 
leather boots descend. Peasant ability finds hardly a path up, 
while sloth or incapacity does not drop a "gentle" family into the 
toiling mass. Generation after generation, high families stay up, 
while lowly families stay down. Handicapped by dependence, 
ignorance, and unfair laws, the farm hand, no matter how hard- 
working and capable, never becomes an owner of land, never breaks 
into the charmed circle. In the west-coast countries of South 
America no laborer rises through tenancy to ownership as he does 
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at times in Argentina and far oftener in the United States. With 
the whole machinery of law and the state in their hands, the 
proprietors see to it that the clever lads from the people shall not 
elbow aside their own sons, be they never so lazy and spendthrift. 
In Chile, for example, the ruling class keeps the bright boys 
from the mud huts of the inquilinos out of the better-paid occupa- 
tions by providing a public elementary-school system which does 
not connect with the free state high school and university. Only 
private schools fit pupils to enter the state system; so that the 
children of those too poor to pay tuition have no access to the 
government service and the liberal professions. 

SUBORDINATION AND CHARACTER 

All about us we see how the constant immediate dependence of 
one human being upon the favor of another blights native self- 
respect and self-assertiveness. The "tip" in lieu of a fixed wage, 
by making the servant dependent upon the served, fosters obse- 
quiousness in the one and the patronizing spirit in the other. The 
growing economic dependence of wives upon husbands owing to the 
disappearance of household industries from the home threatens to 
sap the character of the married woman and constitutes a serious 
obstacle to her rising to a higher position in the home and in society. 
The dependence of professors of the ethical or social sciences upon 
governing boards composed of wealthy men or reflecting, perhaps 
anticipating, the wishes of politicians or donors, jeopardizes that 
vigor of character and candor of utterance essential to their largest 
service. The dependence of the clergyman upon the financial 
"pillars" in his church leaves him less free to apply the touch- 
stone of Christian principles to current business practices. Adver- 
tiser or "interest" control over newspapers is making many 
newspaper men feel like helots. 

Dependence wilts manhood as surely as the tropic sun wilts 
northern energy. However stiff the native backbone of a race, a 
few generations under the yoke will make them worms. The type 
of character we stigmatize as "Asiatic" testifies, not to the presence 
of innate weakness in the races of Asia, but to their long subjection 
to arbitrary power. The nearer is a class to the bottom of the 
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social heap, the worse will its members be deformed in spirit, and 
the less often will they exhibit the normal traits of freemen. 

In born dependents, servility, sycophancy, lying, and petty 
thievery are as natural as it is natural for a starving crop to be 
yellow; yet these by-products of pressure are pointed to as proofs 
of a poor moral endowment. Against a background of such faults 
stand out the more brilliantly the high spirit, manliness, and sense 
of honor of the hereditary superiors. Character-contrasts social 
in origin are interpreted as inborn. To divert attention from their 
underpinning of privilege, the superiors point to the low-caste and 
say: "Look, they are the dull-witted, the incapable; we are the 
well-born, the fittest. Our mastership and our reward are of 
Nature's own giving. We are the cream that rises to the top of 
the milk." 

It is impossible for inferiors generally to prove their mettle until 
they have freedom and knowledge, and hardly can they win these 
so long as they are shut out from government. But, since beings so 
benighted are clearly unfit to have a voice in governing, social 
inferiority tends to perpetuate itself. Those of low degree stay 
low until some vast upheaval such as the invention of gunpowder 
or of printing, the discovery of the New World, the growth of 
cities, or the rise of the capitalistic method of production gives able 
and ambitious commoners their chance to win knowledge or wealth 
and break into the master circle. 

SUBORDINATION AND CHARITY 

Often religious doctrines or humanitarian ideals beget in the 
superiors a sense of responsibility for the welfare of their dependents. 
Generosity and charity are not only considered becoming in the 
social superior, but, wanting them, he may be ostracized by his 
own class. An American who goes to reside on an English estate 
to which he has fallen heir is astonished to learn how much a country 
family is expected to give away. Far from being a good sign such 
a growth of charity often means simply that healthful competition 
does not exist, and that by cunning devices the ruling class has so 
"stacked the cards" against the unprivileged that many of them 
are not able to look out for themselves. Whenever in normal 
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times more than 2 or 3 per cent of a population is helped by the 
well-to-do, it is safe to infer that the possessing element has made 
itself the keeper of the doors of opportunity. 

THE FATE OF CLOSED CLASSES 

Fifty years ago Bagehot wrote: 

In all countries new wealth is ready to worship old wealth, if old wealth 
will only let it, and I need not say that in England new wealth is eager in its 
worship. Satirist after satirist has told us how quick, how willing, how anxious, 
are the newly-made rich to associate with the ancient rich. Rank probably 
in no country whatever has so much "market" value as it has in England just 
now. Of course, there have been many countries in which certain old families, 
whether rich or poor, were worshiped by whole populations with a more 
intense and poetic homage; but I doubt if there has ever been any in which 
all old families and all titled families received more ready observance from 
those who were their equals, perhaps their superiors, in wealth, their equals 
in culture, and their inferiors only in descent and rank. The possessors of the 
"material" distinctions of life .... rush to worship those who possess the 
immaterial distinctions. Nothing can be more politically useful than such 
homage, if it be skilfully used; no folly can be idler than to repel and reject it. 

An upper class shrewd enough to perceive and act on this prin- 
ciple may maintain itself indefinitely. The new blood it absorbs 
corrects the thinning of "blue" blood. The heroes and achievers 
admitted brighten its fading prestige and lend color to its claim of 
natural superiority. But it is human nature for those who control 
a good thing to keep it all for themselves and their children. The 
greater the luster of a nobility, the more loath are its members to 
share this luster with outsiders. Hence, unless the iron hand of a 
monarch holds open the door in order to placate his commoners 
or to stimulate the zeal of his servants, an upper class closes itself 
to upstarts and becomes a hereditary caste. 

Thenceforth it moves slowly but fatally toward its doom. As 
their achieving ancestors recede into the distance the patricians 
more and more owe their exalted position to privilege rather than 
to personal worth or conspicuous service. With the aid of the 
props which an aristocracy well knows how to provide the high- 
born fool or weakling stays up, while the lowborn man of ability 
is shut out from wealth and honor. Shielded from that natural 
elimination of the unfit to which the common people are exposed, 
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a closed upper class loses in the course of four or five generations 
the virility of its achieving ancestors and becomes an imposture. 
Nevertheless, thanks to mating continually with the most beautiful 
women in the population, it gains in good looks and is never so 
patrician in feature as in the period when it is unable to produce 
from its loins enough men of brains and force to vindicate its 
privileges. 

Its tendency to beget handsome fools does not, however, cause 
an aristocracy to abate by one jot its pretensions to better clay. 
It nurses carefully its prestige and spares nothing in pose, manner, 
and surroundings that will keep up the illusion of its superiority. 
It realizes that entailed estates are not everything, for if their 
owners miss too many kinds of distinction they will cease to be 
looked up to. So it not only cherishes and parades its ancestral 
glories, but, whenever a new source of prestige appears, it promptly 
gets close to it. Aristocrats take under their patronage such dis- 
pensers of glory as minstrels, troubadours, poets, artists, orators, 
priests, and clerics. If hardihood is admired, their young men will 
be sportsmen and explorers; if letters are honored, they will play 
Macaenas; if learning is prized, they will varnish themselves with 
a thin coating of scholarship. Aristocrats of long lineage dare not 
let themselves be outshone. They must be the best groomed, the 
best mannered, the most splendid, must be seen against the richest 
background or in the brightest limelight. They must be among 
the first to fly, to navigate under water, to scale a peak, to cross 
a desert, or to visit a closed land. War with its command of the 
many by the few gives them their chance, for nobles have a tradi- 
tional affinity for the martial. Moreover, they exalt themselves by 
appealing to a theory of heredity that science smiles at, and cry 
down the r61e opportunity plays in individual destiny. 

Thus an effete hereditary caste contrives to keep itself at the 
apex of society until in some crisis it fails to meet the test and its 
hollowness is plain to all men. Then its privileges are abolished, 
it collapses like an empty sack, and the way is open for a new and 
abler group of families to climb into its vacant seats, or else for 
the social system to be modified in the direction of giving freer play 
to competition. 



